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CofC—It’s Service to Insurance 


GREAT STRUGGLE is going on, 
both in the United States 
and throughout the world, to de- 
termine the shape and kind of a 
world in which we shall live and 
do business. It is a struggle of 
ideologies. 
There are no clearly defined bat- 
tle lines nor clearly discernible 


alignments of forces. But one 
thing is clear, namely, that the 
businessmen, the men who are 


charged with the responsibility of 
management, of providing jobs, of 
making profitable use of our natu- 
ral resources and plant capacity— 
these men and the capital they 
administer—are under heavy and 
continuous attack on many fronts. 


1 
2542 





By MORTIMER E. SPRAGUE 





The forces opposing them are 
activated by many different motives 
and are seeking many and widely 
differing changes. But boiled down, 
they are seeking drastic changes 
in our way of life, in our way 
of doing business—changes which 
would fundamentally alter, if not 
completely eliminate, the free-mar- 
ket system, free competition as we 
know and practice it today. 

Basically, it is our economic and 
social system that is under attack. 
And insurance is an inherent part 
of that system and is dependent 
upon it for its very existence. It is 
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important, therefore, that every 
person in our business should know 
how these evil forces are being 
opposed at least on one front. 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States is the business- 
men’s federation. Through it they 
study, plan and foster a whole- 
some business climate, carefully 
balancing the relationships of gov- 
ernment and free enterprise and 
providing defenses against en- 
croachment wherever it exists. The 
Chamber, of course, does not as- 
sume the responsibility every in- 
dustry has to improve its own serv- 
ices and to defend itself as to 
issues which are peculiar to that 
business. Rather, the Chamber's 
job is to deal with those issues 
which are either common to all 
business or are so fundamental to 
our common economy that all have 
an interest in them. 

What is this economic system we 
talk about? What is the nature of 
our free enterprise system? I like 
to think of it as a set of rules under 
which we live together, work to- 
gether, and divide the product of 
our combined efforts. It is some- 
thing like an athletic contest. The 
nature of the game and its real 
value as a competitive sport de- 
pends upon having a set of rules— 
rules that are sound and impartial- 
ly enforced by properly consti- 
tuted authority. 

The Chamber has a “rule book.” 
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It sets forth the businessman’s con- 
cept of just how our economic 
and social system should work. Of 
course, the basis of our system is 
our national Constitution and its 
Bill of Rights. Fundamental to our 
ideas is the right to own property, 
to work (or not to work) at the job 
of our own choosing, the right of 
management to manage in the 
whole public interest, unham- 
pered in its decisions by undue in- 
terference from either labor unions 
or government. The businessman’s 
concept of government recognizes 
a limited amount of regulation, but 
not interference with management; 
a fair and equitable distribution of 
the tax burden, and the greatest 
possible freedom of initiative with 
an underlying layer of protection 
for the unfortunate. 

This rule book is the Chamber’s 
book of Policy Declarations. It is 
a 180-page volume. I don’t recom- 
mend it for light reading. But 
those of you who are interested in 
knowing what the businessmen of 
the country recommend for the so- 
lution of problems that may affect 
many or all of us will find it spelled 
out in the Policy book. The Cham- 
ber sums up its concept of our sys- 
tem in four brief points: (1) lim- 
ited government; (2) individual 
initiative and freedom; (3) free 
markets; (4) economic growth and 
stability. 

The Chamber is a complex or- 
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ganization; it has to be if it is to 
weld more than 4,000,000 busi- 
nessmen throughout the country 
into one effective organization. It is 
organized in this manner: 

First, there some 21,000 cor- 
porations, partnerships and_indi- 
viduals who are called “business 
members.” They are non-voting. 
Next, there are some 2,700 local 
chambers of commerce and 600 
trade associations, having a total 
membership of more than 4,000,- 
000 members. These are the “or- 
ganization members” or the vot- 
ing members. These two classes 
comprise the federation. The 
Chamber’s active direction is in 
the hands of a 58-man Board of 
Directors. Like other Chamber 
structure, it is organized on both 
a geographic and an industry basis. 

Twenty members of the Board 
are elected from 10 geographic 
districts, two from each district. 
These two directors are elected by 
vote of the local chambers of com- 
merce and the trade associations 
located in that district. Eighteen 
other directors are elected from 
nine industrial groups, again two 
from each group, but in this case 
by vote of all of the 3,300 member 
organizations. Insurance is one of 
these industry groups. 

The writer was elected early last 
year (1957) as one of the insurance 
directors and was happy to find 
five other insurance men already 
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serving on the Board by virtue of 
previous election, as a past presi- 
dent, etc. The 38 directors, elected 
as previously mentioned, in turn 
elect seven directors-at-large, eight 
officers who also serve as members 
of the board, and the five imme- 
diate past presidents of the Cham- 
ber similarly serve as directors. 
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Now let’s get down to the 
32-member Insurance Committee, 
whose job is to handle that area of 
problems and issues which have 
an important relationship to insur- 
ance, although it is free to express 
its views to the board on any sub- 
ject and to recommend the action 
it thinks the Chamber should take 
regarding it. 


Po.icy Issues 


The Insurance Committee, like 
24 other industry committees, ini- 
tiates the policy position it feels 
the Chamber should take on any 
issue. The committee reports to 
the Board of Directors, which ex- 
amines its recommendations espe- 
cially to determine that the issue 
in question is “national in char- 
acter, timely in importance, and 
general in application to business 
and industry.” The declaration is 
then referred to the Policy Com- 
mittee, which screens it for con- 
tent to make as certain as possible 
that it probably represents the 
views of the businessmen. Final 
approval, amendment or disap- 
proval is most commonly voted 
at the entire Chambers annual 
meeting of members, held about 
May I each year. A referendum 
vote is occasionally taken between 
annual meetings. 

The Chamber also has an Insur- 
ance Department. Its staff, under 
Manager A. L. Kirkpatrick and 
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Assistant Manager Charles T. Hous- 
ton, has taken an active part in 
the Chamber’s program to (1) 
keep the government out of the 
insurance business, (2) resist ef- 
forts toward federal regulation of 
insurance, (3) encourage the larg- 
est possible measure of individual 
initiative in providing for one’s 
own welfare such as_ voluntary 
health insurance, retirement in- 
come and life insurance, (4) pro- 
mote fire and traffic safety, (5) 
seek an improved atmosphere in 
which our insurance companies 
can do business in foreign coun- 
tries. 

As part of its “Keep-the-Gov- 
ernment-Out-of-Business’ activities, 
a study was made recently of all of 
government’s insurance underwrit- 
ing or guaranteeing agencies. This 
study called “Insurance and Re- 
lated Operations of the Federal 
Government” is now being revised, 
abbreviated and brought up-to- 
date. It is a comprehensive analysis 
that shows how far our govern- 
ment has moved in our direction. 

So, you can see that the national 
Chamber is truly representative of 
the thinking of the businessmen 
of this country and that it devotes 
direct attention to the problems of 
the insurance industry, which is 
important to every business, indus- 
try and profession of our entire 
free enterprise system. 

Consider now, very briefly, some 
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One of the many activities of the National Chamber is stimulation at the 
local level. Here is a scene at Albert Lea, Minn., showing the opening - 
of the Local Chamber Leaders’ Workshop. It is designed to teach 
businessmen how to analyze factors which affect the volume 
of business in their communities. 


of the things the Chamber has 
done and is doing that vitally af- 
fect the insurance industry's wel- 
fare and continued progress, and 
all other business and industiy, 
too. 


Played a leading role in the fight 
against socialized medicine or any 
step in that direction, opposed the 
bill to create a federal government 
health reinsurance fund, and has 
favored mildly the bill to permit 
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the smaller insurance companies to 
form voluntary reinsurance pools. 

Opposed federal insurance of 
peacetime hazards of nuclear en- 
ergy operations, but agreed to the 
plan for federal assumption of $500 
million of liability over the maxi- 
mum coverage which private com- 
panies could write. 


CHAMBER'S INFLUENCE 


When the Department of Labor 
undertook to offer a “model” work- 
men’s compensation law to the 
states, the Chamber was influential 
in the successful resistance to the 
plan. 

More than 500,000 copies of a 
booklet, “Look Forward to Your 
Retirement,” to encourage indi- 
vidual initiative in advance plan- 
ning for retirement, were purchased 
by employers to give to their em- 
ployees—more than 30,000 indi- 
vidual requests being supplied. A 
series of regional conferences on 
employee pension plans has served 
to encourage employers to make 
this method of providing retirement 
incomes available to their em- 
ployees rather than have them 
look to government for more and 
more old age benefits. Two movies, 
one a live action film and the 
other an animated cartoon, are in 
preparation to stimulate individual 
initiative in planning for one’s 
own welfare. 

Federal regulation of employee 
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welfare plans, beyond those cre- 
ated under the Taft-Hartley Act 
with joint trustees, has been re- 
sisted by the Chamber. 

An analysis of state workmen’s 
compensation laws and their 
amendments each year has fur- 
nished employers, legislators and 
others with a valuable service in 
support of the private insurance 
system of this liability. 

An annual contest among local 
chambers of commerce, based upon 
the year-round fire safety programs 
conducted in their respective cities, 
is a highly popular event. Awards 
to winning cities are presented at 
a large dinner in connection with 
the national Chamber’s annual 
meeting. 

The foregoing are some of the 
current activities of the Insurance 
Committee and its Chamber staff. 
Next, I would like to mention some 
of the areas in which insurance 
has a keen interest because insur- 
ance serves all segments of business 
and industry across the whole 
economy and is also a large in- 
vestor in nearly all of them. Need- 
less to say, this gives insurance an 
important stake in many collateral 
issues. 

Insurance men are serving on 
most of the important committees 
of the Chamber and in that way 
they participate in the formulation 
and effectuation of Chamber poli- 
cies in these areas. In all, there are 
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24 insurance men serving on 17 
committees, aside from the 32-man 
Insurance Committee. Too few of 
them are from the capital stock 
property and casualty side of the 
business. Let me urge our com- 
pany executives to seriously con- 
sider making available men who 
have special qualifications in these 
broad national issues and are will- 
ing to assist in the very important 
task of shaping the course of pub- 
lic opinion, legislation and the di- 
rection in which our economy is 
to proceed in the years ahead. 

There are a great many tech- 
niques commonly used in telling 
an important story to the public 
and make it understood. All of 
our readers are familiar with the 
usual forms of publicity, such as 
speeches, press releases, press con- 
ferences, public meetings, printed 
pamphlets, a house newspaper and 
many others. The Chamber uses 
all of these and does it very ef- 
fectively. In addition, it has the 
unique advantage of using the ma- 
chinery and membership of its 
2,700 local chambers of commerce 
and 600 trade associations, scat- 
tered in every section of the coun- 
try. 

More than 2,000 of these organi- 
zations have created Congressional 
Action Committees, with a mem- 
bership of some 22,000 business 
leaders, for the purpose of study- 
ing and acting upon the issues 
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about which the nationai Chamber 
seeks to get its message across. 
Each committee member has se- 
lected one or more issues about 
which he is particularly informed. 
They enter into public discussions 
and make themselves generally 
available as spokesman on the 
businessmen’s viewpoint. 

The task of exerting a sound 
and beneficial influence on the di- 
rection in which our country is to 
move in the years ahead is one 
of tremendous importance to all 
branches of insurance. We feel in 
our day-to-day operations the ef- 
fects of the decisions that are made 
on broad basic policy, but too often 
we may not connect our own im- 
mediate problems with the distant 
policy decision, nor see that the 
solution of our own immediate 
problem must come from a correc- 
tion of the more basic trouble. 

But one can get a lot of per- 
sonal satisfaction and benefit out 
of participating in the work that is 
being done on these issues, meet- 
ing and working with top business- 
men from all parts of the country 
and many different lines of busi- 
ness, getting a close-up look at 
some of the machinery as it oper- 
ates in our national capital, digging 
into the very roots of our prob- 
lems, and thus in helping to shape 
the broad and basic trend of events. 

On June 5, 1944, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the 








S.E.U.A. decision, ruled that in- 
surance is commerce. The enact- 
ment of Public Law 15 provided 
for continuation of regulation by 
the several states. But let us never 
forget that whether we like it or 
not, we are definitely a part of 
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commerce and it is time that we 
got acquainted with its problems 
and share its responsibilities, this 
to the end that the insurance in- 
dustry shall never slip into the 
unfathomable depths of federal 


regulation and domination. 


Bound Volumes for 1957 


F YOU HAVE SAVED all your copies of The Journal 
for 1957 and wish to have them bound, mail them 








direct to The Casualty and Surety Journal, 60 John 
Street, New York 38, N. Y., together with a check. 


Volume XVIII (six issues) with “The Casualty and 
Surety Journal, Volume XVIII” stamped in gold, 
green binding only, $2.80 postpaid. If you wish your 
name stamped in gold in the lower right-hand corner 
of the cover, add 30 cents. 


No orders can be accepted after February 3, 1958. 
It is expected that delivery will be made within eight 
weeks after that date. 

























paign is being conducted by a New York 


@ An unusual promotion and advertising cam- 
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state bank—a series of newspaper ads 
other industries and services, including 
insurance industry 
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Bank Lauds Insurance Industry 


ETTER APPRECIATION and un- 

derstanding of insurance—and 
several other industries—is being 
promoted by one of New York's 
oldest banks in an “educational” 
advertising campaign so unusual it 
is receiving national recognition 
and wide commendation. 

The State Bank of Albany was 
chartered in 1803. It is the oldest 
bank in New York State, outside of 
New York City, and the oldest 
bank in the United States, from the 
standpoint of having continuously 
operated from the same site. 

This bank was founded in a 
rough -and-tumble period when 
banking had not achieved the dig- 
nity nor could command the public 
confidence we enjoy today. The 
outstanding vision of its founders 
prescribed a standard of self-im- 
posed ethics which placed it in a 
position of leadership in banking 
and in the community. A program 
of ethical practices, community 


service, and profitable operations, 





By JAMES L. McHALE 





have kept it head and shoulders 
above its field throughout the years. 

In recent times, banking has 
progressed and all alert bankers 
have been giving increasing con- 
sideration to business-getting prac- 
tices. Advertising is one of the 
most important. 

Two years ago, State Bank of 
Albany embarked upon a program 
of advertising for the first time. 
Advertising methods were analyzed 
and weighed against our position. 
“Officum Cum Integritate” — this 
proved to be a problem and a 
challenge. We felt that we had a 
high position of trust to uphold 
and we could not cheapen our 
community standing with flam- 
boyant advertising. 

Bankers are a paradox. They 
must live a life of continuing good 
public relations and yet refrain 
from presenting their case by meth- 
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The modern miracle of 
\ GUARANTEED PROTECTION 


An insurance policy is a guarantee of money for future delivery 


It can be used to create an estate 


~ It can reimburse you for loss or damage to business and personal possessions 
\ It can provide funds for the payment of medical bills or legal liabilities 
N 
\ You and your family can look to the future with confidence 
A \ when you have the guaranteed protection of insurance 
(ae P. VA Many individuals and businesses in Northeastern New York State 
‘ nono , - 
\ reese af find an added measure of security in the fact that their finances 
— a are receiving the professional attention of State Bank of Albany 
J “=? a ae We invite you to visit any of our 13 strategically located offices. 


State Bank of Albany 
Chartered - 1803 
MAIN OFFICE: 69 State Street, Albany, New York 

13 Offices throughout Northeastern New York Stote 

CENTRAL AVENUE, ALBANY * MENANDS © WATERVUET * MECHANICVILLE * PLATTSBURGH * AMSTERDAM 
JOHNSTOWN © SCHOHARIE © RICHFIELD SPRINGS * CHATHAM * HUDSON © GERMANTOWN 

Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 

_a salute to the insurance industry in large-space newspaper ad 
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that 
others. 

The initial efforts were typical of 
current high level bank advertising 
blessed with the art and copy that 
can only be the product of an out- 
standing advertising agency. The 
ads were well worded, the pictures 
were attention-getting, but this was 
not enough. These were the same 
kind of services offered by the 
same kind of a bank, and presented 
in the same well known manner. 
Our dissatisfaction was not with 
our craftsmen but with ourselves, 
so we contrived to meet our prob- 
lem head on. 

We started to think about our- 
selves from a detached and critical 
point of view. This observation 
brought to light the fact that if we 
were to effectively talk about our- 
selves it would be necessary to 
outline our story in biographical, 
educational and complimentary 
form. 

The initial and probably the 
easiest attempt was based upon our 
history, our growth in size and 
service to the community, our 
blanket coverage by branch organ- 
ization of a large area in New York 
State, and our strategic position at 
the very crossroads of the North- 
east. This method was followed by 
presentations of specific depart- 
mental banking services in which 
the layout and copy were offered 
in an educational tone in order to 


ods are very 





effective for 
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earn public appreciation for what 
we were doing. 

All this to the end that the par- 
ticular service could be sold and 
open a door for our most important 
selling tool—customer calls. 

The most recent part of the pro- 
gram became the most talked about 
and the most appreciated in our 
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Your town’s star salesman, 
your local Chamber of Commerce 


Better schools, improved hospital facilities and adequate parking 
are only a few of the problems receiving the attention 

of business and professional men in your local Chamber 
They're also busy welcoming new business and industry 

to create more jobs and more prosperity for your home town. 

To do this, the Chamber of Commerce and the Junior Chamber 
make it their business to “sell” your community's advantages 
and never has a salesman been more enthusiastic 

or better informed about his “product” . . . your town. 

We're proud that State Bank's tradition of helpful service 

is one of the benefits Northeastern New York State can use 

in attracting newcomers to this progressive area 


State Bank of Albany 
Chartered - 1803 
MAIN OFFICE: 69 State Street, Albany, New York 


13 Offices throughout Northeastern New York Stote 
CENTRAL AVENUE, ALBANY * MENANDS © WATERVUET © MECHANICVILLE * PLATTSBURGH * AMSTERDAM 
JOHNSTOWN © SCHOHARIE * RICHFIELD SPRINGS * CHATHAM * HUDSON * GERMANTOWN 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


. . @ tribute to the local Chamber of Commerce, voice of business 
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State Bank of Albany 


Cnerrernd 1905 


We decided that we could do ourselves no harm by devoting our 
ads to our friends 


series. We came to realize that it 
is impossible to make an impres- 
sion on the whole field of our 
publics by shotgun methods, no 
matter how outstanding the ma- 
terial might be. This pointed up 
the truism that our approach 
should be a rifle shot in a narrow 
range pointed at only one industry 
at a time but with all the talent 
that we could muster. The ques- 
tion of presentation now came up. 

We decided that we could do 
ourselves no harm by devoting the 
major space in our ads to our 





friends and incorporate with it a 
sensible appeal for consideration 
of our services. 

A third party, or indirect ap- 
proach, has brought us a measure 
of success—in three instances, na- 
tionwide recognition. An ad en- 
titled “A Merrier Christmas It Will 
Be With U. S. Savings Bonds Un- 
der The Tree” was pleasing to the 
United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. We have been advised that 
an advance proof of our ad was 
posted in every Treasury office. 
The caption “Your Town’s Star 
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What would we do 
without 


Success has been attained with advertising to agriculture, road building, etc. 


Salesman” headed up an ad de- 
voted to our Chambers of Com- 
merce and it was reproduced by 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and forwarded to their 
entire Chamber mailing list. 

A recent ad was dedicated to 
our friends in the insurance busi- 
ness. Our public relations promotion 
in this instance has brought us over 
fifty letters of congratulations from 
executives in the various segments 
of the insurance industry, as well 
as the opportunity for the space to 
tell our story here. Varying degrees 


of success have been attained with 
specific advertising addressed to 
the agricultural, road building, and 
retail merchandising industries. 

It is our intention to mix the 
three ingredients of our program, 
spice the batter with the right 
amount of hard sell, and come up 
with a well rounded advertising 
campaign. 

We shall continue to speak softly 
as we tell our story, secure in the 
knowledge that our friendly atti- 
tude to our contemporaries is the 
big stick in our repertoire. 
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@ /Aajor crimes in the United States are steadily =_ 

spiraling upward yeor after year and only one = 
out of four of these crimes against property are 
being solved, hence burglary insurance is of 


pertinent interest 






Safe Burglary Insurance 


LMOST FROM THE beginning of 
A time the commandment 
“Thou shalt not steal” has been 
broken. As wealth and people have 
multiplied, a battle of ever-increas- 
ing magnitude is constantly being 
waged between crime and indus- 
try. 

Insurance protection against 
burglary and robbery is of great 
economic concern to everyone and 
is a necessity to modern business. 

Everyone is concerned about 
continuing in safe possession of the 
world’s goods and the savings for 
the future which are the fruits of 
his efforts, planning and self-denial. 
This is the material side of security. 
Prudent and painstaking care of 
our belongings are within our own 
discretion but the uncertainties of 
life are not. No one is able to pre- 
dict what may happen today, to- 
night or tomorrow. 

Uniform Crime Reports, Number 
2 for 1956, issued by the FBI, re- 


veal that major crimes in the 











United States spiraled upward 13.3 
percent in 1956, as compared with 
1955. 

The increase is a discouraging 
reversal of the slight downward 
trend noted for 1955, and marked 
a new ten-year high. Major crimes 
in America increased in all cate- 
gories, except robbery, and have 
reached the unprecedented level 
of two and a half million for the 
first time. 

A bright spot behind this grim 
forecast is the knowledge that 
police everywhere are doing an 
outstanding job in the never-end- 
ing fight against lawbreakers, hav- 
ing cleared by arrest a larger pro- 
portion of crimes in 1955 than in 
any of the preceding five years. 

It is interesting to note that al- 
though crimes against property 
(which include burglary) constitute 
94.2 percent of major felonies re- 








ported, the usual low clearance-by- 
arrest still prevails. Thus only one 
out of every four such offenses was 
solved in 1955. 


CriticaAL Hours 


During the critical “burglary 
hours” after nightfall, every store, 
factory, warehouse and building 
becomes a potential object of a 
burglar’s clandestine plans. It is 
impossible for any police force, no 
matter how large, mobile or effi- 
cient, to be everywhere at once 
during this period of time. Under- 
standably, more than two-thirds of 
the break-ins reported in 1955 
were successful. 

Burglaries and robberies greatly 
outnumber fires. Crimes of burg- 
lary and robbery are occurring at 
the rate of one every twenty-five 
seconds. 

Let’s consider the case of Neal 
Goodman, the corner grocer who 
sells only quality merchandise, 
uses the best refrigeration equip- 
ment available and does a thriving 
business. 

But Neal never lost any sleep 
over the money he kept in his safe. 
He simply figured that he had 
played the game smart all the way 
around. In the first place, he had 
bought a safe that a salesman had 
assured him was burglar-resistant. 
That meant that it would resist 
burglars, didn’t it? In the second 
place, he was real smart when he 
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moved the safe close to the front 
window and kept a light burning 
over it every night so that Mike, 
the patrolman on the beat, could 
see it every time he passed Neal's 
store. With a set-up like that, he 
decided that he didn’t need safe 
burglary insurance. 

One morning when he opened 
his doors he found his safe— 
smashed and looted—in the back 
of the store. Yes, it was burglar- 
resistant, but it hadn’t resisted the 
combination of an acetylene torch, 
crowbar and sledge. 

He ran to the front of the store. 
There in the window was a clever 
dummy safe made of cardboard. 
Mike, in his perfunctory glances, 
had never noticed the difference as 
he passed. 

This story, in a hundred and one 
different variations, happens every 
year in almost every community. 
According to the FBI, safe burg- 
laries have increased steadily dur- 
ing the past decade. And many of 
these losses are not covered by in- 
surance. Super-salesmanship can 
probably be blamed for the latter 
fact. A storekeeper needs a safe. 
He phones a safe company and 
has the salesman call on him. To 
make sure that none of his com- 
petitors has a chance, the salesman 
describes his safe in glowing terms, 
and in short order convinces the 
merchant that this safe is virtu- 
ally burglar-proof. 
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Under circumstances like this, it 
is little wonder that many a busi- 
nessman is thoroughly convinced 
that he needs no safe burglary in- 
surance—although the truth of the 
matter is that burglars have always 
kept one step ahead of the safe 
manufacturer. Given the time, the 
secrecy, the proper tools, there is 
no reason for any safe burglary to 
be a failure. 

There is more to safe burglary 
insurance, though, than just pro- 
tection against loss of money and 
securities from a safe. In almost 
all burglaries, the safe is severely 
damaged. When the burglar is un- 
successful, he may take out his 
frustration on furniture, fixtures, 
equipment. 

It is important, therefore, that 
in selling safe burglary insurance 
you point out to your prospect all 
the potential damage a _ burglar 
can do and suggest that he carry 
enough insurance to cover both the 
value of the insured property in 
the safe and any possible burglary 
damage to property outside the 
safe. 

Who are your prospects? Every 
business—individual, _ partnership, 
or corporation—church, fraternal 
society, theatre, club that has in 
use a safe, chest, or vault for the 
safekeeping of money and securi- 
ties. 

How do you plan a sales cam- 
paign for safe burglary insurance? 
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First, select a city block of busi- 
ness firms. Call at every business 
house in this block and find out if 
the firm carries safe burglary in- 
surance. You'll be surprised at the 
number of businessmen who feel 
that their safes are burglar-proof 
and that they, therefore, need no 
insurance. Here is where your sales 
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talk starts and you explain the 
vulnerability of safes. 

Second, get to know the local 
salesmen for safe companies. Fur- 
nish them with the latest Burglary 
Manual pages and circulars con- 
taining rates and other informa- 
tion. If you cooperate with these 
men, they will reciprocate by giv- 
ing you the names of customers 
who have just purchased safes, and 
these leads are valuable. 

Third, check your local papers 
for new businesses, transfers and 
mergers. These all mean the ac- 
cumulation of money and securities 
that are placed in safes, chests and 
vaults. 

Fourth, when you read an ac- 
count of a safe burglary, jump in 
your car and call on the person 
who suffered the loss. If he had no 
insurance or was under-insured, 
he’s a potential client. Then call on 
all the businesses in this immediate 
neighborhood, telling them of what 
has just happened and reminding 
them that the same thing could 
happen to them. 

Fifth, at least once a year check 
with your present assureds to make 
sure that the amount of safe burg- 
lary insurance they carry is ade- 
quate for their needs. This is im- 
portant because claim files con- 
stantly reveal that in many cases 
where insurance is carried, it is not 
sufficient to cover the loss. 

With a campaign like this, you 
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can dig up hundreds of dollars 
worth of safe burglary insurance 
premiums in your community. Put 
it into effect today, and don’t let 
up on the drive until you have 
talked to the owner of every safe, 
vault or chest in your home town. 


OTHER ANGLES 


If you have succeeded in selling 
your prospect a safe burglary 
policy, you have only reached first 
base. The next step is to inquire 
about the inside hold-up and the 
outside messenger robbery expos- 
ures. Besides, another angle to 
consider is the paymaster robbery 
policy for your clients who send 
their messengers or paymasters to 
the bank for the cash payrolls. 

In those cases where one of the 
armored car companies pick up 
the daily collections or cash re- 
ceipts, or deliver the cash payrolls, 
you should stress the need or in- 
terior robbery coverage, since the 
transporters for hire usually carry 
policies on their account. 

While the Money and Securities 
Broad Form Policy has been on 
the market for nearly two decades, 
the vast majority of the insuring 
public is still very much confused 
about the meaning of the terms 
“broad form”, “all-risk” and the 
like. The public needs to be edu- 
cated along these lines and this is 
the agent’s job. I'll admit that it 
will be a_ time-consuming and 
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painstaking job, but it will be time 
well spent. 

As a matter of fact, the insur- 
ance agent today must be far more 
than a mere order-taker. His role 
should be that of an “Insurance 
Counselor” or “Insurance Adviser”. 
After all is said and done, your 
prospects and clients need your 
counsel and advice. They are not 
interested so much in what a cer- 


Everyone is concerned about continuing in safe possession of savings 
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tain policy costs, as they are in 
just what the policy covers and 
specifically what it does not cover. 

When you mention “insuring 
agreements’, “terms”, “limits” and 
“conditions” in one breath and 
then start in to recite the “exclu- 
sions”, all in the strictest policy 
language (which of necessity must 
be legal verbiage), you may be 
talking yourself out of the picture. 











Please do not think for a moment 
that the exclusions should not be 
emphasized as much as the clauses 
in the policy which cite in detail 
the coverage provisions. Any thing 
that is said in an attempt to pre- 
vent a misunderstanding in the 
event of a loss will certainly bene- 
fit the insured, agent and company 
alike. 
Goop MARKET 

A good market exists for the new 
Broad Form Storekeepers’ Policy. 
It was introduced in November 
1956 to supplement present poli- 
cies available to the mercantile 
trade. This new package policy is 
by no means limited to the store- 
keeper. It is designed to encom- 
pass that large segment of retail 
businesses not now attracted to the 
more expensive and comprehensive 
insurance program which often are 
at a more complex level than those 
businesses require or can even af- 
ford to pay for. 

At the same time, many of these 
businesses have developed, with 
the general expansion of the na- 
tion’s economy, beyond the mini- 
mum coverages. It is for this large 
and ever expanding group that the 
new Broad Form Storekeepers’ 
Policy is especially designed. It 
will not encroach upon existing 
policies, but rather will fill a gap 
between the coverage areas of 
other forms. The Storekeepers’ 
Burglary and Robbery Policy is 
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still available for those businesses 
not requiring the broader cover- 
ages. 

The new policy is available only 
to single location enterprises custo- 
marily employing not more than 
four persons. Customarily is in- 
serted to provide for additional 
employees during occasional sea- 
sonal peaks, such as Christmas. For 
example, a gasoline service station 
with four regular and permanent 
employees, and hiring two part- 
time employees on Saturdays and 
Sundays would not be eligible for 
the Broad Form  Storekeepers’ 
Policy. Since this is done every 
week, it must be construed as a 
regular occurrence and consequent- 
ly would fall within the definition 
of customarily. 

The basic unit of insurance per 
insuring agreement is $250, but 
may be increased to $500, $750 or 
$1,000, the latter amount being 
the top limit. A $25 deductible 
provision may be included in the 
policy at a reduced rate. This 
means the policy can be issued 
with or without the deductible pro- 
vision. 

The new Broad Form Store- 
keepers’ Policy is broader than the 
Storekeepers Burglary and Rob- 
bery Policy in a number of ways, 
most important of which follow: 

a) “Employee dishonesty” — an 

added coverage. 

b) “Loss inside the premises”— 
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includes the added perils of 
destruction, disappearance or 
wrongful abstraction of money 
and securities within the prem- 
ises or within a bank night de- 
pository safe. 

c) “Loss outside the premises— 
includes the added perils of 
destruction, disappearance or 
wrongful abstraction of money 
and securities. 

d) “Merchandise burglary; rob- 
bery of a watchman’—includes 
$50 coverage for loss of con- 
tents of and damage to show- 
cases or show windows not 
opening directly into the interior 
of the premises. 

e) “Money orders and counter- 
feit paper currency”—an added 
coverage. 


f) “Depositors forgery”—an add- 

ed coverage. 

g) “Damage by vandalism or 

malicious mischief’ following 

burglarious entry—an added cov- 
erage. 

Every city and town throughout 
the country can boast of its share 
of eligible establishments for this 
broad new coverage. Shoe stores, 
hardware stores, small distributors, 
filling stations, independent gro- 
cers, and many other individually- 
owned, one-location firms can now 
be sure of the protection they 
really need—and can easily afford. 

The premium will be an indi- 
visble one which means that all 
premiums will be credited to the 
Burglary line and all losses charged 
to the same source. 


“How long will it take to pull my tooth?” 
the patient asked the dentist. 

“Only about two seconds.” 

“How much will it cost?” 


“Five dollars.” 


“For only two seconds’ work?” 
“Well,” the dentist said calmly, “I can pull 
it very slowly if you prefer.” 
—Vacationland’s (Me.) Agency Bulletin 











The Blanket Crime Policy 


I" “The Blanket Crime Policy” by Richard T. Wood (page 16, THE 
CASUALTY AND SuRETY JouRNAL, November 1957) on page 21, the 
statement was made “Because of the revised language of Insuring Agree- 
ment II, Safe Deposit Box coverage is given without charge.” This state- 
ment was correct when the article was prepared. The march of progress 
is evidenced by the fact that before the article was published, this fea- 
ture had been changed by the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers. 


A new rule to simplify the explanation of the premium charge and 
to eliminate the possibility of developing a different charge for Insuring 
Agreements II and III than for identical exposures insured for the same 
amount under comparable Insuring Agreements of the Money and 
Securities Broad Form (Blanket Basis), Paymaster Broad Form (Blanket 
Basis), and Comprehensive Dishonesty, Disappearance and Destruc- 
tion Policies, was promulgated by the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters in the Revision of August 1957. 


The difference in rating procedure accomplished by the August 
revision is as follows: ; 


Prior to the revision, the rating procedure required a charge for 
each premises for the “loss inside the premises” exposure based upon 
the sum of the charges for separate exposures at each of the insured’s 
premises on money, securities and checks. 


After the revision, there was added a charge for the exposure on 
money and securities within each banking premises or similar recog- 
nized place of safe deposit where such exposure was in excess of the 
“loss inside the premises” exposure. 
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@ License and Permit and Miscellaneous Bonds 
is a class that represents a very substantial and 
valuable segment of the surety business—exceed- 
ing $15 million in premiums, doubling in the 


past twenty years 





License and Permit Bonds 


REMIUM dollars are always a 
Prrijece of keen interest to both 
producer and underwriter—espe- 
cially if they are derived from a 
class of business that can be han- 
dled with little effart and at the 
same time result in profit. License 
and Permit Bonds are just such 
risks and they merit earnest con- 
sideration and attention in the never 
ceasing desire to get more good 
business. 

It is interesting to observe that 
License and Permit premiums (in- 
cluding State and Federal Liquor 
Bonds) written by all companies 
increased from $7,305,000 in 1936 
to $15,789,000 in 1955. Thus, it is 
readily apparent that the class as a 
whole represents a very substantial 
and valuable segment of the surety 
business. It is conceded that indi- 
vidual items in themselves are 
nominal in amount yet the mere 
fact that they are and there has 
been so large a growth is salutory. 

That these bonds do not require 
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time-consuming or expensive selling 
as do some other types of coverage 
is also highly significant. The pros- 
pect is required to have them to 
conduct his business or to exercise 
a privilege which he wants or needs. 
Thus sales resistance is lessened if 
not completely removed. 

Another attractive feature is that 
they are exacted by a majority of 
public authorities throughout the 
country, thus a large volume and a 
good spread of risk is assured. 

Producers in some areas have the 
added advantage that the bonds 
carry a common or calendar year 
expiration. This makes for ease in 
following up renewals and elimi- 
nates the. need for constant survey 
of expirations which would other- 
wise individually run off at differ- 
ent dates during the year. 

Examination of the records of 
the License Authority in any com- 
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munity should readily produce in- 
formation as to the types of bond 
required together with the names 
and addresses of the licensees or 
permittees. Here then are virtual 
reservoirs of future bond prospects. 
The possibility of other lines of 
business being developed as a re- 
sult of License and Permit cus- 
tomers is something that should not 
be dismissed lightly. On many occa- 
sions other desirable business has 
been developed from the entree 
gained by writing a license bond. 
Basically speaking there are two 
kinds of bonds, i.e., 
LicENsE—precedent to applicant 
receiving its license to 
conduct business. 
Permit—a prerequisite to appli- 
cant receiving certain 
privilege(s) not other- 
wise granted. 
Invariably both are required pur- 
suant to Law or Ordinance or estab- 
lished rules and regulations stem- 
ming therefrom. A complete study 
of the bond form and underlying 
documents is essential to a clear 
understanding of the exposure and 
for the determination of under- 
writing policy and the extent to 
which the latter may be liberal. 
Salient features to be explored 
are: 
Condition—In most instances 
the exact nature of the risk is 
only generally referred to in the 


bond and more detailed infor- 
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mation as to duties, requirements 
or obligations imposed upon the 
licensee or permittee are speci- 
fied in the Law, Ordinance or 
Rules and Regulations. 
Term—Usually a definite pe- 
riod is covered and is clearly 
spelled out. Renewal then may 
be by execution of a new bond 
or continuation certificate de- 
pending on local requirements. 
There are instances when the 
bond will be of indefinite dura- 
tion, thus eliminating any re- 
newal commitment and depend- 
ing on the character of risk no 
action may be necessary other 
than the collection of the renewal 
premium. — 
Cancellation—Where available 
the provision most frequently 
appears in the bond but may be 
set out in the underlying docu- 
ments. The right of the surety to 
cancel is of course desirable espe- 
cially where the bond is an indefi- 
nite one and any financial or 
credit aspects are involved. 
Third Party Liability—If so ex- 
posed the liability may be clearly 
set out in the bond or be out- 
lined in the governing Law or 
Ordinance. Third party claim- 
ants in some risks are afforded a 
direct right of action. On others 
the claimant’s approach is through 
the authority, the obligee on the 
bond. It is pertinent to note that 
where the bond is extended to 
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suit and recovery by third par- 
ties the premium rate is higher. 

Forfeiture—This is not common 
to majority of these bonds, but 
necessitates clearance. Where 
present, the degree of forfeiture 
may vary from nominal amounts 
based on infractions to more 
sizable payments as a result of 
fines and penalties and in the 
extreme to total forfeiture of the 
bond. 

Cumulative Liability — Princi- 
pally confined to instances where 
new bonds are executed annu- 
ally. It is conceivable that 
through the issuance of a series 
of such bonds surety’s exposure 
for a given principal could accu- 
mulate to an extent far greater 
than the principal’s responsibility 
would warrant. Such a situation 
would, of course, be colored by 
the liability under each bond be- 
ing responsible for principal’s 
acts during its particular term. 

Successive Recoveries—Usually 
clearly defined, but occasionally 
can be obscure. Whether or not 
the bond is susceptible to a series 
of recoveries exceeding its pen- 
alty may necessitate extensive 
study and research. This can be- 
come a serious factor where third 
party claimants have direct ac- 
tion under the bond. 

There are varying degrees of 


hazards in these bonds and segre- 
gating them into groups excellently 
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illustrates this point. Moreover, it 
brings out the corresponding effect 
on underwriting treatment. Three 
groups manifest themselves, first 
those mainly involved with indem- 
nification, second those of a credit 
aspect and finally those of the direct 
financial guarantee variety. Time 
and space do not permit discussion 
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of all of the different risks but the 
few mentioned hereafter are ex- 
emplary. 


DestrRABLE Risks 


Among the most desirable are 
the plumbers, contractors, electri- 
cians, drainlayers, sidewalklayers 
and sewer tappers. The exposure 
here is largely concerned with the 
failure of the licensee to perform 
its work pursuant to the Code, Law 
or Ordinance, etc., and indemnify 
the authority because of any such 
infractions. In the normal course of 
business compliance with reason- 
able conditions do not invoke hard- 
ship on one who is versed in the 
industry in which he operates. So 
it follows that most of these can be 
written freely. As a matter of fact 
on practically all, if the premium is 
paid in advance or its collection 
definitely assured nothing else may 
be required. Even a signed appli- 
cation may be waived. On the other 
hand if application is desired it may 
be taken on a very brief form which 
by its terms covers all succeeding 
renewals, thus only a single instru- 
ment is necessary for current and 
future purposes. 

A cautionary note at this point 
is fitting—be alert to the possibility 
that in some locations there are 
bonds in these categories which 
may also guarantee physical com- 
pletion of contracts undertaken 


during the period that the license 
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and bond are in effect. With the 
liability so broadened more care 
must be exercised and more strin- 
gent underwriting applied, includ- 
ing exploration of experience, finan- 
cial responsibility, past record, etc. 

Detective and employment agen- 
cies, ticket brokers, pawnbrokers, 
secondhand dealers and auction- 
eers are regarded with less favor, 
hence underwriting is not as liberal 
and integrity, reputation, and finan- 
cial qualifications of the applicant 
are examined. 

Public warehousemen and security 
dealers bonds are also indemnity in 
nature but necessitate considerably 
greater care in underwriting. Quali- 
fications outlined in the preceding 
paragraph apply here as_ well. 
Actual experience and adequacy of 
facilities are also important requis- 
ites of warehousen.en. 

Proceeding further in the more 
hazardous categories, commission 
merchants, collection agencies and 
gasoline tax bonds are worthy of 
mention. These are commonly 
known as credit guarantees, i.e., 
they are largely concerned with the 
collection of funds and remission 
thereof to parties entitled thereto. 
Moral and solvency aspects mani- 
fest themselves so stress is laid upon 
the applicant’s qualifications as to 
reputation, integrity and financial 
responsibility with emphasis par- 
ticularly on the latter. 

Outstanding among the financial 
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LICENSE AND PERMIT BONDS 2 








Employment agencies, pawnbrokers, etc., need careful underwriting 


guarantee bonds are milk dealers 
licenses and self insurers permits. 
Both provide for the direct pay- 
ment of money, without alterna- 
tive, by the applicant. Obviously, 
major concern is with the financial 
condition of the applicant. Integ- 
rity and past operations also play 
an important part. Manner of pay- 
ment of bills by milk dealers can 
be an influencing factor as can prior 


experience and long term awards 
on self insurers bonds. Unless ap- 
plicant’s qualifications are prime in 
every respect collateral or indem- 
nity are required as a rule. 

Aside from License and Permit 
Bonds there are many others in the 
surety category which are good 
income producers and can be writ- 
ten with safety. Individual items 
are larger than those heretofore 





discussed and for the most part 
may require more detailed develop- 
ment, careful presentation of more 
complete fund of underwriting data 
and painstaking care in the prepa- 
ration of the form of bond espe- 
cially if principal and obligee are 
private parties. Treatment is also 
colored depending on whether or 
not the risk is one of indemnifica- 
tion or financial guarantee. Under- 
writing requirements are naturally 
patterned to the exposure peculiar 
to each type of risk and the several 
which follow are apt to be encoun- 
tered in the ordinary course of 
business. 


Diverse SOURCES 


Lost Instrument Bonds are re- 
quired of owners whose checks, 
stock, bonds or other securities have 
been lost, destroyed or stolen be- 
fore duplicates can be obtained or 
the amount involved paid. In addi- 
tion to the issuing company or 
authority, transfer agents and regis- 
trars are afforded protection under 
these bonds, hence it is readily 
apparent that the different sources 
from whence they may originate 
provide a wide basis for produc- 
tion activity. 

The acceptability of risk is 
primarily dependent on the cir- 
cumstances of loss and secondly 
whether or not the instrument is 
negotiable. Bonds arising out of 
instruments known to have been 
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destroyed can be freely written 
whereas those covering securities 
which have been lost or misplaced 
are less liberally handled. In any 
event the applicant’s past record 
and reputation are pertinent. Finan- 
cial responsibility is obviously help- 
ful, but not always a deciding 
factor. Bonds incident to stolen 
securities are very carefully under- 
written and in addition to ordinary 
underwriting requirements the du- 
plicate securities are sometimes 
held for a period of time which 
the underwriter may designate. 
Freight Charge and Freight In- 
demnity Bonds are given to facili- 
tate the release of freight shipments 
in lieu of immediate payment of 
charges or surrender of bill of 
lading. Applicant’s past record, rep- 
utation and financial condition are 
the main underwriting considera- 
tions. Since merchants and indus- 
trial concerns predominate as ap- 
plicants they are good prospects 
for other lines of insurance. 
Livestock Dealers Bonds are not 
unlike those required of commis- 
sion merchants altho majority 
are given pursuant ‘o Federal 
Statutes. They are credit guarantees 
mainly concerned with the collec- 
tion and remission of proceeds of 
sales. Applicant’s reputation, integ- 
rity and financial responsibility are 
the principal underwriting features. 
Lease Bonds are not written 
freely even though there may be no 
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commitment to build or construct 
included in the lease. Guarantee of 
payment of rent for the duration of 
the lease is ordinarily the reason 
for the bond, hence selection of 
risk is confined to financially strong 
and acceptable applicants and the 
term of bond where possible is 
limited to one or two year periods 
with renewal at the discretion of 
the surety. In such instances spe- 
cially drafted bond forms are high- 
ly important. Where Public Au- 
thorities are the lessors such limita- 
tions may not be possible; likewise 
private parties may insist on cov- 
erage for the life of the lease, 
hence, collateral security is general- 
ly required. 

Bonds pertaining to payment of 
income taxes whether admitted or 
disputed are of course strictly finan- 
cial guarantees. Aside from that 
many are in force over a period 
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of years, thus the requirement of 
full collateral security is not uncom- 
mon and provides the safest meth- 
od of handling. At the same time 
such treatment is beneficial to the 
applicant because of rate conces- 
sions made under certain circum- 
stances. Risks which are excellent 
financially and otherwise contem- 
plate short terms may justify scaling 
collateral downward but in doing 
so the rate differential is sacrificed. 
Numerous other Miscellaneous 
Bonds have been catalogued and 
rated yet it may be said with rea- 
sonable certainty that daily occur- 
rences, conduct of business and the 
desire of the public at large to be 
“secured” will create demands for 
new types of protection and indem- 
nification, thus creating broader 
fields for the producer and new tests 
of ingenuity of the underwriting 
and legal talents of the industry. 


A reformer is someone who insists on his con- 
science being your guide. 





—The Indiana Agent 
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Liability of Parent—A man who was 
wounded when a 9-year-old boy fired 
a shotgun at him sued the boy’s par- 
ents for damages for the injuries. The 
trial court dismissed the plaintiff's case 
against the parents and entered judg- 
ment against the boy on the jury’s 
verdict. On appeal by the injured man, 
however, the appellate court held that 
the jury should have been allowed to 
determine whether the mother (who 
had custody of the boy and was sepa- 
rated from the father) had been neg- 
ligent in permitting loaded shotgun 
shells to be kept unguarded in the 
house and in permitting the shotgun 
to be kept in the location where the 
boy had found it. A new trial was 
ordered as to the mother. ( Mazzilli v. 
Selger (New Jersey 1953) 99 A.2d. 
417.) 
#8 

Liability of Dog Owner—As a woman 
was walking along a pathway on pri- 
vate property which had been used 
by the public for several years as a 
short-cut between two streets, she was 
attacked and bitten by a dog kept by 
the property owner. She sued the 
owner for the resulting injuries, re- 
lying on a state law providing that the 
owner or keeper of a dog shall be 
liable for bodily injury or property 
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damage done by the dog to another 
unless the person injured “was com- 
mitting a trespass or other tort” or 
was teasing or abusing the dog. The 
court awarded her $2,000, holding 
that she was not “committing a tres- 
pass or other tort” within the meaning 
of the statute. The judgment was 
affirmed on appeal. (Verrilli v. Dami- 
lowski (Connecticut 1953) 100 A.2d. 
462.) 

o.t #2 
Liability of Building Owner—A woman 
was walking on the sidewalk in front 
of a building when she was struck 
and knocked down by a door opening 
outward onto the sidewalk, and seri- 
ously injured. She sued both the build- 
ing owner and the tenant who had 
leased the entire building. The tenant 
was exonerated, but the jury held the 
building owner liable and returned a 
verdict in the woman’s favor. The 
appellate court affirmed the judgment, 
holding that even though the building 
owner was not in possession of the 
building at the time of the accident, 
he was liable for injuries caused by a 
dangerous condition which existed at 
the time he transferred possession to 
the lessee. (Shuey v. Frierson (Ten- 
nessee 1953) 270 S.W. 2d. 883.) 
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Six occupants died in these two 
cars which met in head-on colli- 
sion near Livermore, Cal. A nine- 


year-old girl was only survivor. 


A railroad signalman was killed in this derailment near Syracuse, N. Y., when a 34-car 


freight train, upon derailment, caused overpass to collapse. 
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with both his insured and insurer and resulting liabil- 
ity for failure to follow instructions or fulfill agree- 
ments—this important subject is thoroughly explored 
here by the author for our readers 


An insurance agent has duties and legal obligations 








An Agent’s Legal Obligations 


HERE HAS BEEN much written 
T about the legal liability of 
owners and operators of automo- 
biles, carriers for hire, manufac- 
turers, and property owners, but 
there has been little said, and even 
less written, about the liability of 
an insurance agent who fails, or 
refuses, to follow the instructions 
of the insurance company he pur- 
ports to represent. But insurance 
agents too have duties and obliga- 
tions and resulting liability when 
he fails to do those things he has 
previously agreed to do for his 
client. 

It is the general and well rec- 
ognized law of this country that an 
agent of an insurance company is 
bound to know the details of the 
company’s business _ sufficiently, 
especially the subject matter of 
the printed instructions furnished 
him, including the list of risks 
which the agent cannot write with- 
out authorization, to know the 
company’s operating procedure and 
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to follow such directives. Where 
an agent violates such instructions 
and issues a policy contrary to 
written or oral orders, he is liable 
to the company for all loss and 
expense incurred.! 

It has even been held that where 
an agent gives a subagent general 
authority to complete blank pol- 
icies, sign the agent’s name thereto, 
deliver them, and collect the pre- 
mium, the agent is liable for the 
loss under a policy issued and de- 
livered by the subagent contrary 
to the express instructions of the 
company, though the agent himself 
had no actual knowledge of such 
issuance, delivery, or collection of 
premium.” 

As a matter of fact, the insur- 
ance company may, under our 
modern forms of pleading, when 
sued by the insured for a loss, file 
a cross-action against the agent, 














making him a co-defendant, and in 
case of a recovery by the insured, 
a recovery may be obtained against 
the agent in behalf of the company 
for the agent’s failure to cancel the 
policy as directed. Even if the 
agent’s delay in canceling the pol- 
icy was due to his belief that the 
company was misinformed as to 
the facts will not necessarily excuse 
his disobedience of instructions; he 
may still be liable for the whole 
loss.* A fortiori, he is liable to the 
company where he represents to 
the company that the insured has 
never had a fire loss or that he has 
had only one loss, whereas, in fact, 
he knows that the insured has had 
several losses.5 


ANOTHER CASE 


The United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Tenth Circuit for 
Colorado had the question of the 
liability of a local agent to an in- 
surance company for writing a 
policy covering property damage 
caused by landslide and flood, 
where instructed not to write such 
a policy. The local agent, it ap- 
pears, telephoned the general agent 
for the insurance company, re- 
questing a combination policy for 
his client, including tunneling work 
in the mountains. 

The general agent agreed to 
write the necessary policy; but 
shortly after the delivery of the 
policy, the general agent called the 
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local agent and informed him that 
the insurance company would not 
continue the risk of landslide and 
flood. The local agent was told to 
ascertain if the contractor would 
be agreeable to an endorsement 
which would relieve the insurance 
company from such a risk, but to 
tell him if his consent could not 
be obtained, it would then be nec- 
essary to place all the insurance 
elsewhere. 

Numerous letters were written 
by the general agent to the local 
agent, calling attention to the in- 
surance company’s attitude and re- 
questing that the local agent com- 
ply with the company’s instruc- 
tions. The agent was reluctant to 
make the request for a release of 
these risks because he felt it might 
jeopardize a good insurance ac- 
count. 

Eventually, there was a loss to 
the insured’s property caused by 
flood for which the company had 
to pay a substantial sum. After the 
loss was paid, the local agent 
picked up the policy for cancella- 
tion. The insurance company at 
that time brought an action to 
recover the amount it had paid. 

The district court held that the 
evidence clearly sustained the in- 
surance company’s contention that 
the defendant was the insurance 
company’s agent, and as such was 
bound to carry out the insurance 
company’s instructions as promptly 
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as possible. The directions of the 
insurance company were found to 
be clear, definite, and absolute, and 
to be so understood by the agent. 

From these instructions it was 
evident that the insurance com- 
pany did not intend to carry the 
risk of landslide and flood. The 
agent had handled the business 
from its inception, as agent for the 
company, and had made no effort 
to follow the company’s orders 
until after there was a loss. Con- 
sequently, the agent was held liable 
for the sum the insurance company 
had to pay.® 

A more recent case dealing with 
this particular question is Dubuque 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
v. Wilson.? It appears that in Jan- 
uary, 1947, the owner of a restau- 
rant in Columbia, South Carolina, 
made application to the Wilson 
Agency for fire insurance on the 
contents of a restaurant in the 
amount of $25,000. The agency 
agreed, orally, to cover the risk but 
never made arrangements to place 
it with any company. A few days 
later a fire occurred and the con- 
tents were declared a total loss. 

The agency wrote the ten in- 
surance companies in his office, re- 
questing that each one take a pro 
rata share of the loss. Eight of the 
companies agreed to accept cover- 
age, but two of the companies 
refused. In an action in the state 
court a recovery was allowed in 
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behalf of the restaurant against the 
companies who refused to accept 
the coverage, due to the fact that 
the general agency had accepted 
the premium, even though after 
the fire, and had not returned it. 

In the case cited above, the 
company endeavored to recover its 
loss from the local agent. The ap- 
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pellant court wrote during the 
course of its opinion that, 

“While the terms of the con- 
tract are not set out, it may 
fairly be inferred that the agen- 
cies were under a contractual 
duty to carry on the business of 
the company in obedience to its 
rules and regulations, and its in- 
structions in particular cases. 
The allegations of the complaint 
that the Wilson Agency wilfully 
and without authority issued the 
policy and collected the premi- 
ums and that the Timmons Agen- 
cy neglected or refused to return 
the premium, clearly sets out 
branches of the contract and 
constitutes a proper basis for an 
action in contract, even though 
they would also support an ac- 
tion in tort.”8 


REcOvERY ALLOWED 


And so the court allowed a 
recovery for the full amount ex- 
pended in paying the loss and in 
litigating the claim. That mistake 
cost the agent not only the total 
amount expended by the compa- 
ny but his own time, court cost, 
and attorney’s fees. 

The most recent case involving 
this question is Manufacturers 
Casualty Insurance Company v. 
Martin-Lebreton Insurance Agen- 
cy.2 The Martin-Lebreton Insur- 
ance Agency issued a bond con- 
trary to instructions. Chief Judge 
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Hutcheson of. the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals wrote the opinion 
and expressed the general rule in 
such cases in the following words: 
“The law is well settled: that 
an agent owes to his principal 
the obligation of high fidelity; 
that he may not proceed with- 
out, or beyond, his authority, 
particularly where he has been 
forbidden to act; and that, if so 
proceeding, his actions cause loss 
to the principal, the agent is 
fully accountable to the princi- 
pal therefor.” 

It is always the duty of an agent, 
when ordered peremptorily by the 
company he represents to cancel a 
policy, at once to exercise reason- 
able diligence to execute that or- 
der, and his neglect to do so, in 
the absence of a reasonable excuse, 
renders him liable to the company 
for any resulting loss.1° 

In brief, the insurance company 
has a right to be fully advised as to 
the manner in which its business is 
being conducted by the agent, and 
to have its judgment and instruc- 
tions, and not those of the agent, 
prevail. The company may require 
immediate reports from its agents 
as to all policies that are being 
held beyond the period authorized 
by the agent’s contract; and it has 
the absolute right to inspect pros- 
pective risks before the issuance 
of a contract by the agent.1! 

And the duty of an insurance 
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agent to carry out an oral agree- 
ment with a customer and in- 
sured is just as important and as 
binding as the duty owed the in- 
surer by written contract. The 
liability is the same. For example, 
where an agent accepted money 
from a property owner with the 
understanding that the agent would 
procure insurance for him to cover 
the property and unjustifiably failed 
to do so, the agent assumed the 
risk and became personally liable 
to pay the property owner as much 
for the loss of that property as if 
insurance had been obtained.12 


AGENT’s NEGLECT 


Consider the case of Brown v. 
Cooley.1* Cooley had placed all his 
automobile insurance with an agent 
named Brown for at least four 
years prior to an accident which 
terminated their business relation- 
ship. Shortly before the termination 
of their association Cooley pur- 
chased a new trailer and dolly. He 
telephoned Brown and advised him 
of the purchase and requested the 
necessary insurance. Cooley had 
previously carried fire, theft, public 
liability and property damage in- 
surance on the vehicles that he 
owned. 

The trailer was subsequently 
wrecked and at the time of the 
accident the agent had failed to 
provide the necessary collision cov- 
erage. The insured had an open 
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account with the agent and due to 
the fact that he did nct have any 
collision coverage Cooley refused 
to pay his account. The agent 
brought an action for the premi- 
ums owed on the policies he had 
issued Cooley. The insured coun- 
terclaimed, alleging neglect and 
failure to perform a duty arising 
out of an oral agreement between 
the parties. A recovery was allowed 
in behalf of the insured and the 
court assessed the measure of dam- 
ages as the actual cash value of the 
vehicle, less the deductible and 
salvage. 

A Pennsylvania Court in Aresto, 
et ux v. National-Ben Franklin Fire 
Insurance Co., et al'4 allowed a 
recovery in behalf of Mr. and Mrs. 
Aresto, husband and wife, against 
their agent, Thomas Millie, after 
dismissing the insurance company 
he represented, for the agent’s fail- 
ure to procure a fire insurance pol- 
icy on a building they owned. The 
testimony and findings of the court 
were to the effect that the insured 
requested fire insurance coverage 
on two buildings they owned, one 
a brick building and one a frame 
building. The agent placed $16,000 
fire coverage on the brick building 
and $4,000 on the frame building. 

Mr. Aresto thought the premi- 
ums were too much for him to pay 
and, consequently, requested that 
the coverage on the brick building 
be reduced. The agent had another 














policy issued on the brick building 
in the sum of $8,000 but failed to 
issue or continue the policy on the 
frame building in the amount of 
$4,000. Some time thereafter the 
frame building burned. The agent 
was notified of the loss and advised 
the insured that he had nothing to 
worry about since he had insur- 
ance. Later the agent discovered 
that there was not a policy in force 
for the frame building. The court, 
in rendering its decision, quoted 
from an earlier Pennsylvania case 
with reference to the agent’s duty 
to his client: 
“It is the law that where an 
insurance agent or broker prom- 
ises, or gives some affirmative 
assurance, that he will procure 
or renew a policy of insurance 
under such circumstances as to 
lull the insured into the belief 
that such insurance has been 
effected, the law will impose 
upon the broker or agent the 
obligation to perform the duty 
he has thus assumed.15 
Thus, an agent who agrees to 
obtain insurance and neglects to 
fulfill his obligation or exceeds his 
delegated authority becomes per- 
sonally liable to the customer,'® 
either for breach of contract or 
in tort.17 

Therefore, in the final analysis 
the insurance agent who is em- 
ployed to procure insurance must 
exercise good faith, reasonable 
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skill, ordinary diligence and must 
make the requested insurance avail- 
able on the best terms he is able 
to obtain. If he is a professional 
agent, he must have knowledge of 
different companies terms 
available. However, in the ordi- 
nary case, the local agent need 
only show good faith and reason- 
able diligence in dealing with his 
customers.!® 

The duty and obligation of an 
agent to the insured with respect 
to procuring and continuing insur- 
ance policies may be summarized 
as follows: 


and 


“The rule seems to be well set- 
tled that if the agent or broker, 
with a view toward being compen- 
sated, undertakes to procure insur- 
ance for another, and through fault 
or neglect fails to do so, he will be 
held liable for any damage that 
results thereby. Similarly, liability 
has been found where the policy 
procured was worthless because the 
company which was to issue it was 
either nonexistent, or insolvent. Also 
the failure of an agent or broker to 
notify the insured of the former’s 
inability to obtain insurance, as re- 
quired by his contract, has been 
determinative or persuasive in a 
finding of liability. If, however, the 
agent or broker was not given suf- 
ficient informaticn upon which to 
write the insurance, and for that 
reason a policy was not procured, 
the courts have held that there was 
no liability, for the reason that 
there was actually no contract to 
procure. Liability has also been 
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denied where there was no con- 
sideration for an undertaking to 
procure insurance. 

Another common type of situa- 
tion in which the agent or broker is 
found to be liable to the insured 
is where, because of some error or 
neglect on the part of such agent 
or broker, a warranty or condition 
in the policy is not complied with, 
and the insurance company is there- 
by entitled to declare the policy 
void. This situation frequently oc- 
curs with warranties or conditions 
relating to other or additional in- 
surance, or to the ownership of or 
interest in the property insured. 

Liability has likewise been pred- 
icated upon the failure of the agent 
or broker to procure a policy cover- 
ing the type of risk sought to be 
insured against, or his failure to 
correctly designate the kind or 
amount of property to be insured, 
or the person who was to receive 
the proceeds in the event of a loss. 
Also where the insurance obtained 
is for a smaller amount than that 
contracted for, and the insured suf- 
fers a loss thereby, the agent or 
broker has been held liable. At 
times the question has arisen whether 
the agent or broker was liable for 
a loss incurred through his failure 
to notify the insurance company of 
the fact that the insured himself or 
the insured property had moved or 
been moved to a new location. 

Contrary to the rule that an 
agent or broker, in the absence of 
any consideration, is under no duty 
to procure a policy of insurance, 
it has been held that if the agent 
undertakes to procure such insur- 
ance gratuitously, and, in so doing, 
fails to obtain the terms and cover- 
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age requested by the insured, he is 
liable. 

Finally, an agent or broker, em- 
ployed to keep up insurance, is 
liable if he neglects to continue the 
insurance, either by renewal of an 
expired policy, or by properly main- 
taining an existing policy. Liability 
in this instance has arisen from a 
failure to remit the required premi- 
ums, and from an _ unauthorized 
cancellation of an otherwise valid 
policy. But, as is the case with 
regard to failing to procure a policy, 
the agent or broker, in the absence 
of consideration for a promise to 
renew or continue insurance, is re- 
lieved of liability for having failed 
to do so. 

As to the measure of liability of 
an insurance agent or broker for his 
failure to procure insurance, where 
a loss is suffered by the intending 
insured, the courts have generally 
held that the damages should be 
equal to the amount that would 
have been due under the policy, 
provided it had been obtained. 
However, where no loss occurs the 
measure of damages has been stated 
to be the amount paid as the premi- 
um. If the policy procured is de- 
fective because of the terms and 
coverage provided therein, the 
measure of damages has been held 
to be the amount for which the 
insurer would have been liable had 
proper insurance been effected.19 


There are two ways to avoid the 
hazard of failing to follow company 
instructions. The first one is not 
to make a mistake. But since all 
people are human and do, period- 
ically, make mistakes, the second 
means to avoid this hazard, ap- 
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parently, is the only safe way, 
namely, procure an “Errors and 
Omissions Policy” of insurance. 

Such a policy is as essential to 
an insurance agent as a “Malprac- 
tice Policy” is to the physician, or 
a “Title Policy” is to the title com- 
pany, or an “Automobile Liability 
Policy” is to the motorist using the 
highways of today. All these pol- 
icies, including the “Errors and 
Omissions Policy” are written to 
relieve the insured from being sub- 
jected to mental, physical, and 
monetary fatigue, of conducting 
his own investigation, and of being 
humiliated, hampered, and worried 
with a law suit. 
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The proper insurance policy re- 
lieves him of this burden and gives 
him an investigator trained to 
properly investigate, and possibly 
settle the case, and if that cannot 
be done, the agent certainly will 
have one of the ablest defense at- 
torneys the company can procure, 
and most important of all, he will 
be relieved of any possibility of 
paying a judgment which could 
otherwise bankrupt him, ruining 
him financially for life. 

In short, agents too, should see 
that they are properly protected 
with the proper type of insurance 
coverage for all possible losses, in- 
cluding “Occupational Mistakes.” 
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Phoenix Insurance Company v. Heath, 61 P.2d 308, 106 ALR 139i 


(Utah). 


5. American Universal v. Scherfe Insurance Agency, 135 F. Supp. 407 


(Iowa, 1954). See also 106 ALR 1397, et seq. 

8. Mitton, et al v. Granite State Fire Insurance Company, 196 F.2d 988, 
7 Fire and Casualty Cases 843, Colorado, 1952. 

7. 8 Fire and Casualty Cases 432 (CCH), United States Court of 
Appeals, 4th Circuit, South Carolina, 1954. 


8. Id. at 435. 


- 242 F.2d 951 (Louisiana, 1957). 
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10. 


Michigan Fire & Marine Insurance Company v. Rose, 121 S.W. 
2d 63, Arkansas, 1938. 

Washington v. Mechanics & Traders Insurance Company, 50 P.2d 
621, Oklahoma, 1935. 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Company v. Bigger, 182 P. 184, 
Kansas, 1917. 


- Work cited in footnote #2, at page 209. 

- Lindsay v. Pettigrew, 59 N.W. 726, South Dakota. 

- 247 P.2d 868, 39 Automobile Cases 901, New Mexico. 

- 9 Fire and Casualty Cases 184, Pennsylvania. 

- Luther v. Coal Operators Casualty Company, 108 A.2d 691, Penn- 


sylvania. 


- Zortman v. Volk, 97 Pennsylvania Superior Court 137. 


Browner v. Welfare Finance Company, 104 N.E.2d 203, Ohio. 
Stevens v. Wafer, 14 S.W.2d 295, Texas. 


- Work cited in footnote #2, at page 272. 
- Robert v. Sunner, 229 P.2d 542, Washington. 
- 29 ALR 2d 174. 


Walter P. Chrysler, when asked to give the 
secret of success, listed the various qualities, 
such as ability, capacity, energy, etc., but added 
that the real secret was enthusiasm. 

“Yes, more than enthusiasm; I would say ex- 
citement. I like to see men get excited. When 
they get excited, they get customers excited, 
and we get business.” 

And the same is true of the insurance sales- 
man. A fire can’t be lighted in the prospect’s 
heart unless one is burning in the heart of the 
salesman. The prospect can’t be expected to 
become any more excited than is the salesman. 

—The Indiana Agent 








ublications 





Copies may be obtained by 
writing to: Accident Prevention 
Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 38. 





°1-25. “Your Guide to Safety as a 
New Employee”—Basic safety rules 
for the newly employed worker. 
Briefly outlines general safe practices 
and in addition furnishes specific sug- 
gestions for good housekeeping, safe 
lifting, and the proper way to safely 
use electrical equipment, hand tools, 
and ladders and scaffolds. 24 pp., 
3%” x 5%”. $3.20 per 100 copies. 
ee ¥ 

°I-8. “Your Guide to Safety as a 
Bakery Employee”—Safe practices for 
workers in bakeries with sections on 
machinery and equipment, handling 
materials, and good housekeeping. 
Additional suggestions are provided 
for preventing the entry of foreign 
substances into the bakery products. 
28 pp., 3%” x 5%”. $3.75 per 100 
copies. 


a a, 
°1-58. “Your Guide to the Safe Use 
of Passenger Cars for Business” —Safe 
practices intended for use by anyone 
who drives a passenger car on busi- 
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ness purposes. Also would be good for 
beginning drivers. Discusses driving 
safety from the viewpoints of driving 
attitudes, driving habits, and the con- 
dition of the car and the highway. 
28 pp., 34” x 54”. $4.50 per 100 copies. 


a 
*1-59. “Your Guide to Safety as a 
Garment Worker’—A comprehensive 
outline of safe practices in the cutting, 
sewing and finishing of garments. 
Briefly outlines specific suggestions for 
good housekeeping, handling materi- 
als, and protection of the public while 
making sidewalk deliveries. 24 pp., 
3%” x 5%”. $3.75 per 100 cpoies. 


ee ae 
I-139. “Before Disaster Strikes’—A 
guide for the control of industrial 
plant disasters, with specific informa- 
tion on the more serious disasters such 
as fire, floods, windstorms and bomb- 
ing. Covers the duties and training of 
personnel, communications, shelters, 
fire control, and other basic elements 
of program planning and administra- 
tion. 24 pp., 6” x 9”. 10¢ per copy. 


or.» 
I-36. “A Guide to Elevator Safety”— 
Basic safety rules for all persons who 
supervise, operate or service elevators. 
Covers signal-operated, manually-oper- 
ated, hydraulic and freight elevators, 
and deals with emergency situations. 
28 pp., 3%” x 5%”. $3.75 per 100 copies. 
Slightly higher to non-members. 


, ¢-# 
*I-3. “Your Guide to Safety as an 
Automobile Service Station Employee” 
—Safe practices for every-day auto- 
mobile servicing operations covering 
gasoline handling, greasing, radiators, 
tires, batteries and various items of 
equipment such as air compressors 
and car pits. Contains special section 
on fire prevention. 20 pp., 3%” x 5%”. 
$1.95 per 100 copies. 


*Available in quantity to member companies. 
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@ The past year was one of uncertainty for the 
casualty insurance business on many fronts and 
it is difficult to project the factors that will be- 
come most dominant in the weeks ahead as the 


cuthor shows here 
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Casualty Insurance in 1957 


T WOULD BE EAsy to describe 
I the casualty insurance outlook 
in the United States at the end 
of 1957 as being obscured by the 
intricacies of the operation of a 
mixture of internal forces. Admit- 
tedly, at this time many aspects 
of the casualty business are more 
difficult to discern and appraise 
than in previous years. Yet, several 
things are clear. For one, insurance 
sales, measured by premium writ- 
ings, appear certain to pass all 
previous figures. 

Although there has been some 
abatement of the sustained vigor 
shown during the past decade, the 
overall insuring potential remains 
high. But in the automobile line, 
for example, with an estimated 
eighty-four percent of cars now 
protected through automobile lia- 
bility insurance, the rate of increase 
during the next several years will 
be less. 

Second, the underwriting picture 
still shows signs of deterioration. 
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By VICTOR GERDES 





In former times, losses in one line 
of business were usually offset by 
favorable experience in other lines. 
But this has not been the case 
during the past two or three years. 
Moreover, since upward rate re- 
visions lag behind periods of un- 
favorable experience, the cumula- 
tive effects of various other factors 
are being felt. The size of the 
average claim has been influenced 
by the general decrease in the value 
of the dollar. The trend toward 
more comprehensive types of poli- 
cies or coverages, providing pro- 
tection against more hazards, the 
absence of adequate safety and 
accident and loss prevention meas- 
ures, an increase in claims fre- 
quency, and the tendency to drama- 
tize “jumbo” awards such as 
$325,000 to a California youngster 
for injuries suffered playing foot- 
ball, an award of $750,000 by a 
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Chicago court to a youngster in- 
jured in a blast, an award of 
$100,000 to a seventeen year old 
girl musician for loss of an arm, all 
contribute toward the nature of 
company experience. 


INSURANCE MERGERS 


A third feature which stands out, 
although appraisal may be more 
difficult, is the prolongation, if not 
acceleration, of the merger move- 
ment within the insurance business. 
Nearly all casualty or property 
companies, which previously were 
dominant primarily in only one 
area, are now in multiple opera- 
tions. The resulting values to be 
found in unification continue to 
encourage further expansion often 
by multiple line units themselves. 
Moreover, entries of property and 
casualty companies into the life in- 
surance field are more than isolated 
instances. Coveted observation of 
the property and casualty field by 
well established life insurance com- 
panies, with annual increases in 
funds available for investment, in- 
dicates a likelihood of greater di- 
rect participation by such carriers 
in future casualty and property 
insurance growth. There is much 
promise of further intensification of 
the insurance merger movement. 

Fourth, there has been no let up 
in the constant stream of changes 
in the scope of insurance protection 
offered the consumer. Besides the 
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various improvements in traditional 
types of coverage brought about by 
changes in forms and contracts, 
continued progress has been made 
toward “truer” multiple line under- 
writing. Transcending both in po- 
tential future significance are the 
daily operations of the three syndi- 
cates of companies now providing 
liability or/and property protection 
against a wide scope of insurable 
hazards arising from the use of 
nuclear materials. 

Finally, it is apparent that the 
public is becoming more aware of 
its own insurance requirements. 
This belief has many foundations, 
not one of which, however, is de- 
cisive. The insurance industry’s 
advertising campaigns conducted 
through the use of all major commu- 
nications media, especially stepped- 
up use of television, the open dis- 
cussions of the role of the insurance 
industry in nuclear construction 
and development, the world-wide 
trend toward closer supervision 
(sometimes nationalization) of in- 
surance, frequent accounts of insur- 
ance mergers and expansions, press 
features of consumers’ insurance 
requirements, company marketing 
changes, claims practices, jury 
awards and projected rate changes 
are other factors that combine 
to make the American public as 
protection minded as any in the 
world. Also, many insurance pur- 
chases are made because of legisla- 
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tive compulsion or encouragement, 
thereby relieving the agent or 
broker of some sales effort. Less 
direct in effect are the influences 
of recent international events in 
prompting men to reassess the na- 
ture of their duties and relation- 
ships to fellow men, the wage 
earner to his family, and the gov- 
ernment to its people. 

A further manifestation of this 
growing universal insurance con- 
sciousness is found in government 
and industry cooperation in a pro- 
gram of insurance protection in case 
of nuclear incidents, liberalization 
of compensation benefits and cover- 
age, changes in automobile regula- 
tions, progress in insurance educa- 
tion in the nation’s colleges and 
universities, and the favorable ac- 
ceptance of new and changed forms 
of insurance coverage. Moreover, 
the large numbers of persons cov- 
ered by some form of employer or 
group insurance plan is likewise 
significant. 

In spite of the above, some of 
the edge seems to have been taken 
off the growing competitive strug- 
gles of the past several years, 
perhaps because of recent poor 
company underwriting experiences. 


NucLEAR ENERGY INSURANCE 


Nuclear energy insurance has 
been the subject of consideration 
throughout the year by both the 
insurance business and legislative 
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leaders, both on the national and 
state levels. Three major nuclear 
insurance syndicates are now in 
operation. The Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 was amended to provide 
that the United States may make 
funds available for a portion of the 
damages suffered by the public 
from nuclear incidents, and may 
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the Universities of Georgia and Wis- 
consin and Beloit College. 








limit the liability of those persons 
liable for such losses. The amend- 
ment provides that the aggregate 
liability for a single such incident 
of persons indemnified, including 
reasonable costs of investigating 
and defending suits for damage, 
shall not exceed $500,000,000, to- 
gether with the amount of financial 
protection required of the licensee 
or contractor. Subsequent to the 
passage of this legislation an Atomic 
Energy Commission order was is- 
sued requiring each licensee to 
maintain financial protection of 
$150,000 for each 1,000 kilowatts 
of thermal energy capacity author- 
ized, with a minimum of $250,000. 
These are not definitive standards 
but only for the interim period. 

Various types of laws pertaining 
to the regulation of nuclear hazards, 
or providing for study of such 
hazards, were passed in sixteen 
states in 1957. 


AUTOMOBILE 

The merits of various proposals 
for dealing with the impecunious 
motorist again dominated develop- 
ments in the automobile insurance 
field. The ranks of compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance states again in- 
creased by one with the passage 
of such legislation in North Caro- 
lina. This development, however, 
carried little of the dramatic impact 
of the 1956 New York enactment. 
In addition, Maryland enacted un- 
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satisfied judgment fund legislation. 
Of far reaching interest is the fact 
that all states are now covered by 
either financial responsibility or 
compulsory insurance laws. Legis- 
lation of the former type was at 
last enacted by the legislatures of 
South Dakota and Kansas, the two 
remaining states, in 1957. 

Further consideration will be 
given to the automobile insurance 
problem in 1958. Attention will be 
directed toward changes in existing 
laws in many states, including those 
with unsatisfied judgment funds 
and compulsory insurance. 


SAFETY 

In spite of the efforts of safety 
and law enforcement officials, or- 
ganizations, and various state ex- 
ecutives, this year’s cost to the 
nation arising from traffic casual- 
ties was recently estimated as being 
in excess of seven billion dollars. 
This includes costs of property 
damage, automobile repair, legal 
and medical fees, insurance, and 
loss of income. The total number 
killed in automobile accidents is 
expected to reach around 38,000 
compared with the all-time high of 
40,000 established in 1956. In ad- 
dition, new highs will be reached 
if, as estimated, 1,858,000 are in- 
jured in 11,700,000 accidents. 

Stow Down AND Live, which 
again covered all 48 states, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia, 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE IN 1957 





Nuclear energy insurance has been the subject of consideration this year 


was extended to ten Canadian 
Provinces in 1957. A reduction in 
traffic deaths from 10,384 to 10,119 
was reported during the period 
covered by the campaign, from the 
eve of May 30 through Labor Day. 
Most notable success was achieved 
over the May holiday with a re- 
duction in traffic deaths of 10.2 
percent from 1956; and a 7.8 per- 
cent drop from 1956 over the Labor 





Day holiday. Although there were 
reasons other than Stow Down 
AND Live for this showing, the 
extensive area covered by the cam- 
paign, the cooperation of many 
different organizations, and the dis- 
tribution of over nine million pro- 
motional items were effective in 
helping save the lives of 269 human 
beings. In fact, because of the 
favorable results shown by this 
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campaign, negotiations are already 
underway to consider extending 
Slow Down and Live to embrace 
England, Scotland, and Wales in 
1958. 


WorkMEN’s COMPENSATION 


A continuation of the trend to- 
ward liberalization in benefits was 
especially evident throughout 1957 
with more than thirty states getting 
into the act. In addition, both 
houses of the New York legislature 
approved a bill to increase com- 
pensation benefits. The measure 
was vetoed by the governor who 
objected to a provision making non- 
unanimous decisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board subject 
to court review as to issues of fact. 

An entirely new workmen’s com- 
pensation law was introduced in 
New Mexico, passed both houses 
of legislature, was signed by the 
Governor, although partially ve- 
toed, and following subsequent liti- 
gation, met with a rare fate when 
it was declared unconstitutional. 

Recent years have seen much 
attention given to loss of hearing 
claims but Wisconsin was the only 
state to enact legislation in this 
complex area. An extension of the 
scope of compensation coverage to 
include provisions for benefits to 
those exposed to radiation and 
atomic energy hazards appears to 
be taking place, despite criticisms 
sometimes being made, without any 
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major change in existing applicable 
legislation. Indicative of the con- 
tinuing interest in this area are the 
studies of compensation legislation 
provided for in fourteen states. 

Coming years should bring forth 
further use of rehabilitation meas- 
ures as aids to restoration of the 
injured worker’s earning capacity 
and a reduction of the extent of 
his disability. Not only is legislative 
consideration directed to this end, 
but increased industry attention is 
evident. Based on the many years 
of rehabilitation practices of its 
membership, the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies de- 
veloped in 1957 and recommended 
for consideration by its member 
companies a complete program em- 
bracing both physical and vocation- 
al rehabilitation. 


BoNnDING 


Surety bonding found support as 
new construction expenditures in 
1957 neared a record estimate of 
$47.2 billion. This represented an 
increase of more than a billion dol- 
lars over 1956. Most of the increase 
was found in public construction, 
which rose $1.1 billion as public 
nonresidential building increased 
$400 million and highway construc- 
tion gained more than $350 million. 
The most notable decline in the 
public sector was in military facili- 
ties which fell around $100 million. 
The sharp decline of about $1.1 
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billion in residential building was 
offset by favorable changes in non- 
residential and public utilities con- 
struction so that overall total pri- 
vate construction showed small 
change from 1956. 

Latest Department of Commerce 
estimates indicate a five percent 
rise, amounting to $2.4 billion, in 
total construction outlays for 1958. 
A projected $1 billion increase to 
$14.9 billion is anticipated in pub- 
lic construction, with the bulk of 
the gains expected in highway con- 
struction and nonresidential build- 
ing. Private construction, expected 
to rise by $1.4 billion, should there- 
fore show a reversal of the recent 
downtrend in private housing. Resi- 
dential building is expected to in- 
crease by $1 billion, public utilities 
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construction by $300 million, with 
only minor changes in other private 
construction components. 

Losses from embezzlement and 
employee dishonesty, which often 
either go undetected or unreported, 
burglary and theft, and robbery are 
estimated at more than one billion 
dollars annually. This represents a 
continuation of a decade-long trend 


toward greater losses in these 
areas. 
The developments considered 


above are indicative of some of the 
changes taking place and already 
reflected in company operations. 
Companies that maintain a high 
quality of insurance protection and 
provide services required by an in- 
surance conscious consumer should 
show general gains in the future. 


An Englishman who had recently moved to 
this country noticed flying insects in his clothes 
closet. After telling the drug store clerk his 
problem, he was sold a box of moth balls. 

Two days later he came back for more; in 
another two days he was back for still another 


box. 


This was too much for the clerk, who finally 
asked, “What in the world are you doing with 


all those moth balls?” 


Replied the Englishman, “Well, guv’ner, you 
just cawn’t hit the little blighters every time!” 


—The Mississippi Agent 








Home Repairs 
Cravens, Dargan Review is our au- 
thority for saying that last year 638,000 
persons, or about one-third the number 
disabled in automobile accidents, were 
injured while doing their own home 
repair work and building. So if you 
know any of your friends who are tak- 
ing part in the current “Do-It-Your- 
self” movement, you had better tell 
them to play safe and get accident and 
sickness insurance. Replacing broken 
windows, painting, putting up TV 
aerials, pruning trees, repairing roofs 
and gutters account for a good many 
additional accidents. Building furni- 
ture alone is credited with having in- 
jured 180,000 persons in 1953. 
—The Local Agent 
. - 2 
Hus Cap THEFTs 
Hub cap thefts are costing motorists 
and their insurance companies more 
than $17,000,000 yearly, even though 
this crime falls into the petty theft 
class. On the other hand, the San 
Antonio Police Department says that 
it has a roomful of hub caps which 
cannot be identified and claimed. 


Usable Ideas for Today 





Dissimilar as these facts appear, one 
leads to the other. It’s simpler to steal 
unidentified property and thieves will 
shy away from marked articles which 
can be traced. This was the thinking 
behind the hub cap identification plan 
worked out by San Antonio police 
lieutenant, W. J. Robitsch. “Simply 
brand them with the last 4 digits of 
the PI number” (Permanent Identi- 
fication number, combined from both 
motor and serial numbers), is the pro- 
posed program. How? By providing 
service stations with small mechanical 
etching outfits which can brand the 
hub cap in less than a minute. 

Oil companies are eyeing the plan 
with interest and are expected to spon- 
sor the branding service on an area- 
wide basis. Insurance companies may 
assume the publicity aspects, along 
with many newspapers which have 
shown enthusiasm. The motorists, par- 
ticularly those who have been stung 
by the plaguing thefts, will probably 
jump at the chance to protect their 
property. 

Lt. Robitsch says that a close watch 
on known “fences” and a means of 
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positive identification are going to put 
the hub cap thieves and their cohorts 

quickly out of business. 
—Cravens, Dargan Review 

2. wo 

Co-INSURANCE CLAUSE 
The Co-insurance Clause has al- 
ways been difficult for the uninitiated 
to understand. In fact, a good many 
insurance agents have failed to under- 
stand it, but nevertheless it has to 
work the way it does if it is to accom- 
plish its purpose. Confusion over the 
meaning of this clause is now likely 
to be aggravated by the sale cf what 
it known as Major Medical Insurance 
by life and casualty companies. Major 
Medical, as you probably know, is a 








Booth Pencils 
Have you ever thought of put- 
ting pencils on strings in public 
telephone booths? It’s surpris- 
ing how many of us get into one 
of those glass boxes and find we 
have nothing with which to write. 
—General’s Review 


blanket medical expense policy usu- 
ally sold in substantial amounts with 
a big deductible of $200 or more. 
There are, of course, many modifica- 
tions of it and the deductible may 
go down almost to nothing, but the 
prime characteristic is the blanket 
medical of the large amount. 

Most Major Medical policies have 
what is known as a Co-insurance 
Clause which provides that the in- 
sured is always co-insurer, usually for 
20 percent or 25 percent of the loss. 
An 80 percent co-insurance clause 
usually means that the insurer pays 
80 percent of the loss. This is what 
a good many people think it means in 
fire insurance and that is where the 
confusion arises. In fire insurance it 
means that if the insured carries insur- 
ance up to 80 percent of the value of 
the property he is not a co-insurer 
at all, but will collect claims in full. 
However, if his insurance falls below 
the 80 percent he will be co-insurer 
to the extent that his insurance is less 
than the required amount. 

—The Local Agent 
yr? 
Mart Souvenirs 

How Crazy Can We Get Depart- 
ment: Stratford Shakespeare Festival 
sent people on their mailing lists 
small pieces of the original theatre tent 
now replaced by a permanent theatre. 
It created quite a stir. Wonder if 
some agency that specializes in direct 
mail might cotton to the idea of 
sending souvenirs of some famous fire 
or notorious motor accident—pieces of 
charcoal or bits cut from a wrecked 
car? We have some good copy ideas 
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to go along with it. Guess we're just 
being crazy. But come to think of it 
those Stratford people were crazy 
enough to build up one of the out- 
standing theatrical ventures of all 
time. To prove how crazy they are, 
did you ever try to get Festival 
tickets? 
—General’s Review 
o a @ 

How Tre Passes 

Ever look out your front door at 
the spreading tree in your yard and 
recall the spindly sprig planted there 
when you first bought your home? 








Sample Policy 

When that prospect insists on 
thinking it over, leave him a 
piece of literature and lend him 
a sample policy, saying you'll 
pick it up in two or three days. 
This makes it much more likely 
that he will look at the material 
you have left and gives you a re- 
entry and a chance to ask him to 
make a final decision. 


—The Local Agent 
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Recognizing that most homeowners 
experience this nostalgia, an Illinois 
agent decided that it could be turned 
into cash on his books. 

By searching through old files of an 
affiliate mortage company, he found 
photographs of his clients’ homes taken 
18 to 20 years past. Many pictured 
young trees and others showed little 
children who had now grown to ma- 
turity. The majority reflected some 
change, either architecturally or in 
surroundings. 

With the “how time passes” theme, 
the agent attached the picture to a 
card with his sales message and sent 
it to the homeowner. 

The insurance implication was ob- 
vious and the response was far greater 
than that usually expected from direct 
mailing pieces. The customer could 
scarcely miss the thought of changing 
his home insurance to keep pace with 
changing times. 

—Cravens, Dargan Review 
. += 
Book MATCHES 

Book matches will pay part of their 
own way if you sell them to drug or 
grocery stores for distribution with 
the sale of cigarettes. In most towns, 
store owners are willing to pay from 
$5.00 to $5.50 per case for these 
matches, almost half the cost of the 
matches to you. 
—The Marylander 

9 
SERVE AND SELL 

Serve as well as sell: Because insur- 
ance covers almost every field of hu- 
man endeavor most insurance agents 
accumulate a wide variety of experi- 
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ence and knowledge. The really “great” 
insurance agent is the one who “throws 
in” other than just insurance service. 
When he sees the opportunity he ad- 
vises clients about other things with 
which he has had experience. (Re- 
fraining, of course, from posing as a 
legal expert, doctor, or psychiastrist. ) 
Because he has such a broad knowl- 
edge of the community his general 
advice can be very useful. And it is 
not time “wasted.” Many new clients 
derive from people who recommend 
such an agent as a “very helpful and 
experienced man.” 
—General’s Review 
e G9 
PERSONAL DECISION 
There are so many possibilities for 
claims for damages for personal in- 
juries that there is little doubt that 
every business should carry Compre- 
hensive Liability insurance. And, there 
is no doubt whatever, that every insur- 
ance agent who sells insurance to a 
business firm should recognize his re- 
sponsibility to present Comprehensive 
to the firm, and make sure that such 
coverage is purchased or else that the 
decision to pass it up is made by the 
insured after hearing a careful pres- 
entation. If he turns it down be sure 
that he is on record as having made 
the decision himself. The tendency is, 
after every uninsured loss, to say, 
“Why didn’t you sell me the right 
kind of insurance?” 
—The Local Agent 


a 
UniguE DisPLay 
After thieves had carried off a safe 
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and had broken it open, an insurance 
agent got permission to put the recov- 
ered safe in his display window. Signs 
pointed out to the public how the 
safecrackers had worked and how 
much damage they had done. Public 
interest in burglary and theft cover- 
ages was high throughout the time 
the battered safe was on display. 
—The Marylander 


se? 
News SLANT 

The one thing that has always been 
salable is news. Try getting a “newsy” 
slant into your sales approach. “I’ve 
got news for you, Mr. Prospect. Did 
you know that 12,550 people died in 
fires on this continent last year? Did 
you know that the equivalent of a 
large city like Montreal or Toronto is 
destroyed by fire every year? Let’s 
talk about your fire insurance. . . .” 
(If you don’t think people are inter- 
ested in news why do the daily papers 
change headlines every edition? ) 

—General’s Review 


yr? 

PLEASANT REMINDER 

One agent who had a number of 
clients who regularly went to Florida 
for a month or so every winter had 
the bright idea of sending these cli- 
ents four-color picture postcards of 
Florida before they left on vacation. 
On the back he wrote a short mes- 
sage reminding them that before they 
left on vacation, they should make 
sure that they had travel insurance. 
The picture postcard message was 
quite a success. 


—The Marylander 





@ The success of the stock casualty insurance 






busi rests, ultimately, on day-to-day relations 









with customers on Main streets in communities 






across the nation—much like those described here 


An Agency on Main Street 


























S WE ATTEMPT to put into words 
A the story of this agency, it is 
with humbleness of heart and mind 
that we look back over the years. 

This organization of ours is but 
one small detail in a great indus- 
trial picture but, since each of us 
contributes our bit to the things 
that make this nation great, we 
feel it is up to us to make our 
contribution as substantial as pos- 
sible. 

The progress of our agency has 
been accentuated during the re- 
cent past but progress for the first 
few years was slow, the climb up- 
ward sometimes so rugged that de- 
feat seemed almost a certainty. 

We feel that such success as we 
have had has been due, not merely 
to hard work (and there has been 
plenty of that), but even more to 
a consistent effort to found our 
business on the golden rule. Fur- 
ther, we find that—in putting the 
customer’s interest first—we acquire 
and keep his loyalty to us. We try 
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By MARGUERITE PEDERSEN 





to make people feel the liking we 
have for them. 

In other words, we build our 
business first, on love of people; 
secondly, on a good working know!l- 
edge of the business coupled with 
the ability to make surveys of in- 
dividual and commercial insurance 
needs. 

We personally know practically 
all the insureds in this office. We 
familiarize ourselves with their in- 
surance needs and, whenever the 
opportunity affords itself, we im- 
press upon them that need. 

It has often taken years of such 
casual contact to educate the minds 
of the insurance-buying public. 
Gradually, however, our clients— 
because of their faith in us—follow 
our suggestions; and the end result 
is peace of mind through insurance 
protection. 

Our sales approach is never on 
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the basis of cost, for we honestly 
feel price has little or nothing to 
do with the selling of insurance if 
one has sufficient knowledge of the 
insurance being offered, and the 
purpose it serves. Cost, therefore, 
becomes a secondary consideration; 
and we are able to convey this and 
have it accepted by our insureds. 


RESERVE ESTATE 


Another point stressed by us is 
the general idea of insurance as 
protection against catastrophic loss 
rather than small petty losses or 
claims; also the thought of insur- 
ance as a relatively inexpensive 
means of providing oneself and 
one’s family with a “reserve estate” 
in time of need arising out of legal 
liability or financial loss coverable 
by insurance on known common 
hazards. 

Our experience has taught us 
that knowledge of insurance, cou- 
pled with warm friendliness and a 
genuine interest in the insured and 
his family, creates a sense of confi- 
dence in the mind of the insured 
himself. It works for us; but we 
emphasize it takes hard work and, 
without sincerity of purpose, it 
would fail. May we stress the point 
that sincere “technique” is not at 
all what we mean; for sincerity is 
quite easily discernible. Actual per- 
formance must follow the pattern 
outlined, so that each insurance 
policy receives individual attention 





each time it comes up for renewal; 
and this, in itself, is an herculean 
task. 


Once mutual trust and friendli- 
ness has been established and has 
resulted in a sound business, many 
other factors enter into the pic- 
ture. First of all, there is the early 
need of keeping good records. We 
use the Rough Notes system and 
consider it the best of any system 
which has thus far come to our at- 
tention. 


We run an ad in the local tele- 
phone directory year after year. A 
small ad is run the year around in 
our local paper. We take part in 
all kinds of safety campaigns. 
“Give-away” items are a necessity 
with us. We send out good calen- 
dars each year. 


Our expenses are high and our 
ratio of salaries and advertising 
costs is much greater than that of 
many of the agencies with which 
we are familiar. We are, however, 
convinced that advertising in any 
form pays off, though we cannot 
put our finger on actual results. 


Our office is quietly attractive 
and modern, and our personnel is 
trained to make the general public 
which enters our door feel they are 
very important to us and to our 
business. The voice-with-a-smile 
over the telephone is also an es- 
sential to the success of any busi- 
ness, and ours is certainly no ex- 








ception. This is, therefore, another 
point stressed by us to our per- 
sonnel. 

Our business is not confined to 
several large accounts, though we 
have some of these. We give 
prompt and considerate attention 
to all our accounts, large or small. 
This gives us pleasure; besides 
which, we have discovered by ex- 
perience that the small client of 
today becomes the big client of 
tomorrow; and a satisfied client is 
our most important form of adver- 
tising. Just to illustrate this point, 
we would like to tell you a typical 
story of one of our insureds. 


STEADY GROWTH 


Many years ago, a close associ- 
ate favored us with insurance cov- 
erage on his car. We later heard 
he and a few friends had started 
a construction company. Shortly 
thereafter, we made an approach 
on the possibility of picking up 
their business insurance; making 
various suggestions regarding neces- 
sary coverages. In the meantime, 
of course, we had serviced the in- 
dividual account satisfactorily—and 
the fact we were able to pick up 
the company insurance is an in- 
dication of confidence in the way 
in which we had handled the in- 
dividual account. 

We were gradually permitted to 
write the suggested policies for this 
company and were recommended 
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January 


by them to their employees. As 
they grew, so did we and—over the 
years—we have rendered service 
which goes far beyond the call of 
duty but which has not only given 
us personal satisfaction but has re- 
sulted in a very nice exclusive ac- 
count for this office. 

There is another aspect to the 
lot of any agency; and that, of 
course, is the consideration it gives 
the companies represented in the 
office and, conversely, the consid- 
eration the agency, itself, receives 
from such companies. 

We have made it a practice to 
underwrite our lines as carefully 
as is possible, and to treat our 
companies with consideration. After 
all, the intent or purpose of in- 
surance coverage is to protect the 
insured against the unexpected ca- 
tastrophe which may and does 
arise. Insurance has never, as its 
basic reason-for-being been meant 
for personal gain except insofar as 
it compensates for a corresponding 
loss for which it is covered under 
the terms of the policy. 

It is therefore the responsibility 
of the agency to make certain the 
insured is a good moral risk. As a 
case in point, we had one insured 
who had two auto accidents closely 
following one another—both in the 
wee small hours of the morning 
over the week-end. We made some 
casual investigation in an effort to 
learn more about this insured and 
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found that he occasionally drank 
too heavily. We thereupon called 
him into the office and explained 
to him we would like to place him 
in the Assigned Risk Plan due pri- 
marily to this fact, since we felt 
it unfair to our company and to 
our other insureds to carry him in 
the usual way. This whole situa- 
tion was, of course, handled in a 
diplomatic manner; and there was 
no objection from our insured. We, 
in this way, maintained the good- 
will of both our company and the 
insured. 

Many variations of this set of 
circumstances have occurred; but 
we usually succeed in satisfactorily 
disposing of each matter as it arises 
without ill-will, since it is realized 
by both the company and the in- 
sured that we are trying to be 
generally just in our approach to 
the problem. 

As a result, we usually receive 
the utmost in cooperation from our 
companies even when a generally 
negative attitude exists toward a 
particular kind or type of risk. It 
is this close cooperation between 
company and agency which en- 
ables both to build up a profitable 
insurance business. Here,.too, we 
have established a mutual respect 
and understanding one for another. 

Another important point as re- 
gards agency-company relationship. 
We have, for some time, been 
making it a practice to place all the 
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business of the one insured in the 
same company; at least, wherever 
that is possible. We find this makes 
for a better relationship in that the 
company gets what it considers to 
be good or bad—and usually covers 
the “bitter” because it has, or will 
get, the “sweet.” 

Of course, an agency which 
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gives this type of consideration to 
both company and insured demands 
service, and our agency is no ex- 
ception. We want, and usually get, 
ultra-quick and just settlement of 
losses with no room for bargaining 
when payment is legitimate. 

On the other hand, we object 
to settlement of a claim when the 
entire picture implies no negli- 
gence, or when the payment of a 
claimed serious injury is contem- 
plated simply for the sake of ex- 
pediency, be it what it may. 
Though we understand, and sym- 
pathize with, our companies in the 
latter case, we are convinced our 
present heavy losses on casualty 
business throughout the industry 
are caused by just such expedient 
payments; and we are, in this man- 
ner, fostering in the minds of the 
insurance-conscious public the de- 
sire to get what they can out of 
the unexpected accident which 
arises. 

Unfortunately, a certain small 
number of our “ambulance-chasing” 
attorneys—and we do feel the title 
of “Attorney” is dishonored by this 
minority—are fostering the tre- 
mendous increase in actual losses 
paid. An accident reported by one 
of our insureds is a case in point. 

We will give the sum and sub- 
stance of it here:—In one of the 
freak snowstorms in late spring, 
our insured was proceeding north 
on one of our main roads in a 


January 


nearby town. The walking and 
driving conditions were extremely 
hazardous, and all cars were prob- 
ably traveling no faster than 10 to 
20 miles per hour. Actually, the 
only cars on the road were those 
which were caught away from 
home or business in an entirely un- 
expected storm. 

Our insured saw two snowplows 
up ahead causing a complete stop 
in all traffic. The car ahead of him 
stopped; he was able to stop 
though his car skidded somewhat 
in the process; but another car in 
back of him was unable to come 
to a halt in time to avoid hitting 
our insured. 

Though his foot was on the 
brake, Mr. Jones (as we will call 
our insured) was pushed into the 
car ahead. There was relatively 
minor property damage but—in the 
general confusion of the weather, 
the crowded road, and the fact 
that the general story of the acci- 
dent was given by the driver of 
the third car—the police report 
showed that Mr. Jones hit the car 
in front of him and the third car, 
in turn, hit Mr. Jones. 

Local newspaper stories ap- 
peared the next day and, though 
the police report showed no bodily 
injuries—a lawyer with a_ local 
phone number (which did not an- 
swer throughout a full day, when 
called) wrote Mr. Jones a letter 
stating the child in the first car 
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had sustained serious bodily in- 
jury. The letter was brought to us 
and sent along to our company. 
We, (at this writing), do not 
know what the result will be—but 
the adjuster seems to feel this will 
be settled with some sort of bodily 
injury payment in view of the 
otherwise probable long litigation 
and legal expenses involved. We 
are well aware that the results of 
jury decisions are such as to war- 
rant such an attitude but, if our 
juries are rendering largely unjust 
verdicts, either our laws should be 
changed so as to provide other 
means of arriving at just verdicts 
or the general public which serves 
on juries should be educated be- 
fore being permitted to so serve. 
This agency renders all kinds of 
unusual service—service which in 
no way concerns the insurance 
business but which results in new 
business to this office. Sometimes 
we are absolutely swamped with 
such detail; but the service is 
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rendered willingly and we are 
often amazed at the “dollars and 
cents” results which ultimately 
come our way. 

Many agencies claim they are 
losing business to the cut-rate 
companies. We occasionally lose a 
line in this manner but, on diagnos- 
ing the insured and his record, we 
have discovered we are perhaps 
better -off without that particular 
account. On the other hand, we 
have taken much more business 
from the so-called off-Manual com- 
panies than has been lost to them. 

We make ourselves available to 
our insureds during the evening as 
well as on week-ends; we work a 
minimum of a six-day week and a 
ten-hour day. Sometimes we won- 
der how it would feel to return to 
the lot of a salaried employee—we 
wonder, but that’s as far as it goes. 
This one thing we know: The in- 
dividual insurance agency which 
does a good job is here to stay— 
there is no threat which can touch it! 


Sign on a country road: “Drive carefully, 
there isn’t a hospital within fifty miles.” 


. 


o 


A man has reached middle age when a night 
out means spending the next day in. 


--The Mississippi Agent 








. .. AUTOMOBILE 
Ground Check. In Beverly Hills, Calif., 
police nabbed a motorist who jumped 
a red light, to discover: he had stolen 
the car, served time twice for burglary 
and forgery, was sought for passing 


$12,000 worth of bad checks, he 
lamented his capture and said he 
usually traveled by air because air 
lines “take bum checks.” 


... BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Slippery Trail. Burglars broke into a 
Glasgow grocery, raided it for 8 Ibs. 
of butter, greased the floor with it, 
slid the safe to the door, where their 
getaway truck was waiting . . . Return 
Privileges. Hub caps stolen from car 
of Davenport, Iowa, man were re- 
turned “Sorry, these aren’t the right 
size.” 


... FIRE 
Stung Plenty. Irritated by wasps buz- 
zing around his barn, an Olney, IIl., 





farmer decided to smoke them out, 
burned more than 5,000 bales of hay, 
2,000 bushels of barley, garage, utility 
shed and the barn . . . Winter Wear? 
After city officials of Ahoskie, N. C., 
bought a supply of plastic rain pants 
for fire department, the fire chief 
noticed inside each pair, a tag “Do 
not use near heat” . . . Scrutable 
Logic. In Tokyo, apologizing for its 
delay in filling orders for musical 
cigarette lighters that play I Don't 
Want to Set the World on Fire, the 
company explained: “The factory 
burned down.” 


. .. UNCLASSIFIED 
New Sound. In Kensington, Conn., 
an FBI agent spotted new wires in 
his house, guessed someone was try- 
ing to tap his line, ripped them all 
out, then learned the wires had been 
specially installed for a hi-fi set by 
his wife, planned as a present... 
Play Time. In Bingham, Utah, workers 
were threatened with “disciplinary ac- 
tion” after they had lost control of a 
1,800-lb. road-grader tire they were 
rolling to amuse themselves during 
lunch, saw it careen down a mile-deep 
copper mine and vanish into a road- 
way, where it rolled to a town three- 
quarters of a mile away, bounced 30 
ft. into the air, ripped open the second 
floor of a house. 
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Home Indemnity Company Home Insurance Company 
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Hudson Insurance Company of New York 
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London and Lancashire Insurance Company, Limited 
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Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Massachusetts Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
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Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
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Monarch Insurance Company of Ohio Munich Reinsurance Company 
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New England Insurance Company 
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